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10, 1908. The bill declares that it is expedient to authorize the sale 
of government annuities in order to promote habits of thrift and to give 
opportunity to the people of Canada to provide for old age. It is pro- 
posed that annuities of not less than $50 nor more than $600 per year 
be purchased by the payment of a single sum or by the payment of a stip- 
ulated sum periodically at fixed and definite intervals. The governor 
in council is to fix the rate of interest to be allowed in the computation 
of values in tables which are to be the basis of such purchases. The 
annuities are to become payable when the annuitant shall have reached 
the age of fifty-five, or have become disabled. If the annuitant dies 
before the annuity becomes payable, the moneys paid in with 3 per cent 
interest compounded yearly are to be paid to the heirs. 

The property and interest of an annuitant in the contract is not to be 
assignable and is to be free from legal process, unless the annuitant enters 
into and pays consideration for it with intent to defraud or deceive a 
creditor. If the creditor is able to prove such intent in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, he is to receive the amount paid in with 3 per cent 
simple interest, if the annuity has not become payable; and is to receive 
the present worth of the annuity if it has become payable. 

The money paid in for annuities is to go into a consolidated revenue 
fund. Annuities due are to be paid from this fund. An account, 
known as the government annuities account, is to be kept of all moneys 
received and paid out in connection with annuity contracts, and of the 
assets and liabilities appertaining to the grant of annuities. The lia- 
bilities are to include the present value of the prospective annuities con- 
tracted for up to the end of the fiscal year. 

Leone Spoor. 

Primary Elections. Direct primary legislation has been receiving the 
attention of a large percentage of the legislatures in session during the 
winter of 1907-08. Out of a total of 18 sessions, 11 regular and 7 special, 
at least 7 or 8 have been concerned to some extent with such legislation, 
either new or amendatory. 

After a prolonged and hard fought struggle the reluctant legislature of 
Illinois, compelled by public sentiment, passed its third primary elec- 
tion law, a measure much more comprehensive and progressive than 
either of the other two declared unconstitutional by the State supreme 
court. 1 The Kansas legislature called in special session on January 16, 

1 See American Political Science Review, February, 1908, pp. 271-72. 
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1908, primarily to provide for direct nominations, speedily enacted a 
direct primary law and made it effective on publication February 6, so 
as to govern nominations for the important general election this year. 
In Ohio the governor's message reiterated the repeated recommenda- 
tions of his last three predecessors in favor of the enactment of a pri- 
mary election law, and two bills have passed the legislature, one in each 
house, so nearly identical in their essential provisions, and with so few 
and minor differences, that the passage of a compulsory direct primary 
law at this session would seem practically assured. 

In his annual message the governor of New York recommended that 
the legislature make provision for "direct nominations at the primary 
of candidates for office," the provision to be "permissive," or optional 
in form. This plan and others are embodied in different bills now under 
consideration in the legislature. The Oklahoma constitution declares 
that, "The legislature shall enact laws providing for a mandatory pri- 
mary system, which shall provide for the nomination of all candidates in 
all elections for State, district, county and municipal officers, for all 
political parties, including United States senators. " This duty is being 
considered and will doubtless be discharged by the legislature now in 
session. To the legislature of West Virginia, in extra session, the gov- 
ernor in his message cites, "a primary election law" as one of several 
subjects in "need of good and wise legislation. " Lastly, more advanced 
direct primary legislation is being urged upon the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The new laws of Illinois and Kansas present many fundamental like- 
nesses, and also some marked differences. Both laws are compulsory 
and State wide, abolishing the old convention system, and transforming 
the political party from a voluntary, extra-legal association into a public 
one, whose essential organization and government are defined by law 
and subjected to legal control. The Illinois law provides for the direct 
nomination of all candidates of all parties for all offices except United 
States senator, presidential elector, trustee of the State University, and 
those filled at township and school elections; the Kansas law for all 
except presidential elector, school district officers and offices in cities 
of less than 5000 population. Judicial offices are not excepted as in 
some of the other States. Both laws provide that the primaries of all 
parties be held on the same day at the same time and place and before 
the same election board. In both States the expense is wholly a public 
charge, the same as at general elections. Neither law requires the can- 
didate to pay a fee to get his name on the ballot. Both require nomi- 
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nation petitions signed by a specified number or percentage of party 
voters. The Illinois law requires not less than 1000, nor more than 2000 
signatures for a State office, not less than 3000, nor more than 5000 for 
United States senator, and one-half of 1 per cent of the party voters in 
any political subdivision by which the official is elected. No provision 
is made to secure distribution of signers over the State or political sub- 
divisions. The Kansas law requires the signatures of a given percentage 
of the party vote in the political division electing the official : for a State 
office or for United States senator, not less than 1, nor more than 10 per 
cent; for a district office, not less than 2, nor more than 10 per cent; for 
a subdistrict or county office, not less than 3, nor more than 10 per cent. 
In every case provision is made for a fairly wide distribution of the 
signers. 

Both laws provide for the closed primary, with separate party ballots 
of different color in Illinois, but not in Kansas. The party test is the 
more stringent in Illinois for the voter must declare his party affiliations 
before receiving a ballot, and, if challenged, must take oath that he has 
"not voted at a primary of another political party within a period of 
two years." The Kansas test is more liberal and looks to the present 
and future rather than the past. The voter is to " announce the name 
of the political party for which he desires to vote," whereupon he is to 
receive said party ticket, unless challenged, in which case he must take 
oath that he is then " a member of and * * * affiliated with the 
* * * party." 

Both acts provide for plurality nominations with no safeguards against 
nominations by small minorities. The same is true of the two bills 
passed by the Ohio senate and assembly. Thus the tendency seems to 
be strongly toward acquiescence in plurality nominations as well as 
elections. 

These laws both provide for a direct vote on candidates for United 
States senator. In Illinois the vote is to be "for the so'e purpose of 
ascertaining the sentiment of the voters of the respective parties, " or 
merely advisory. In Kansas, however, the candidate "receiving the 
highest number of votes of his party in the greatest number of representa- 
tive and senatorial districts of the State shall be declared * * * the 
nominee of such political party for United States senator," with the 
view of binding, politically, if not legally, the party members of the legis- 
lature. The provision requiring the successful candidate to have a 
plurality of the party vote in a plurality of the legislative districts, is 
unique in direct primary legislation and rather undemocratic. The 
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reason for this provision is that the constitution of Kansas guarantees to 
every county with 250 legal voters, one member in the house of repre- 
sentatives, with the result that several western counties have a voice 
in the legislature wholly out of proportion to their population. Hence 
to preclude all doubt as to its constitutionality, this same anomaly was 
written into the primary law. 

Both laws prescribe a practically complete system of party organiza- 
tion. In Kansas this organization consists of a set of committees and a 
" State party council. " Each county precinct elects biennially and each 
city precinct, annually, by direct vote of the party electors, a precinct 
committeeman. The precinct committeemen of a county or city respec- 
tively constitute its central committee. When a district comprises but 
one county or less, the county committee is also the district committee; 
but, if it comprise more than one county its committee is composed of 
the chairmen of the different county committees and additional members 
chosen by the committee of each county on the basis of the party vote 
therein. The State committee is composed of the chairmen of the vari- 
ous county committees, and its executive committee is to consist of the 
chairmen of the various congressional district committees. 

The "State party council" for each party is to be composed of the 
party nominees for State offices, United States senator, congressmen, 
and members of the legislature; also the national committeemen, the 
United States senators, the State senators whose terms expire beyond 
the succeeding January, and the chairmen of the several county com- 
mittees. This council is to formulate the party platform, and serve for 
two years with "power to call special meetings and perform such other 
business as may be consistent with the provisions of this act." 

The provisions of the Illinois law are, if anything, even more elaborate 
and part of the organization more democratic than under the Kansas 
act. The permanent party organization is to consist of committees as 
follows: (1) a precinct committeeman chosen directly by the party 
voters of the precinct; (2) county and city central committees composed 
of their respective precinct committeemen; (3) senatorial committees 
composed of members elected directly by the party voters of the coun- 
ties forming the district; (4) congressional committees composed of the 
chairmen of the county committees, if the district comprise two or more 
counties; of the precinct committeemen, if formed by one county or a 
part of one or more counties; (5) a State committee composed of one 
member from each congressional district to be elected by direct vote of 
its party electors. 
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These committees are to be chosen every two years. They are to 
"have the powers usually exercised by such committees" not incon- 
sistent with the law, but are forbidden "to delegate any of their powers 
or functions to any other person, officer, or committee. " 

The law further provides for a series of " conventions, " county, sena- 
torial, congressional, and State. The county central committee is to 
constitute the county convention and choose delegates to each and all 
the others. No duties are prescribed for the senatorial convention. 
The congressional conventions are to select delegates and alternates to 
the national convention, and to recommend to the State convention the 
nomination of a candidate or candidates for presidential elector. The 
State convention is to nominate candidates for presidential electors and 
for trustees of the State University, "to adopt any party platform," 
and to select delegates and alternates to the national convention. "Each 
convention may perform all other functions inherent to such political 
organization and not inconsistent with this act. " Nothing is said regard- 
ing the size of the conventions, other than the county, nor of representa- 
tion therein; these matters being left entirely to the discretion of the 
county conventions and the various party committees. 

Leon E. Aylesworth. 

Public Utilities. Proposed amendments to the public service com- 
mission law of New York would place telegraph and telephone com- 
panies under the supervision of the commissions. The law as passed 
in 1907 (c. 429), applies to railroads, street railroads, express, freight, 
car, car line, and freight line companies and to gas and electrical com- 
panies furnishing gas or electricity for light, heat or power. 

That part of the law relating to common carriers, is extended by the 
proposed amendments to include telegraph and telephone companies. 
Specifically, these companies would be required "to provide adequate, 
just, and reasonable service," at just and reasonable rates. Unfair 
prejudice or undue preference between persons and places is prohibited. 
The lines and appliances of such companies must be so placed as not to 
interfere with the public convenience. The commission may order 
repairs, improvements, changes, additions, or alterations, which are 
shown after a hearing to be necessary to promote the security or con- 
venience of the public or employees or to secure adequate service, and the 
companies must comply within a reasonable time. 

No provision was made in the law of 1907, specifically restricting regu- 
lation of carriers which do an interstate business to that part of their 



